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WITH the present issue of The Decorator and fur- 
nisher begins its twentieth volume, which will com- 
plete the tenth year of its existence. It is the foremost 
journal published in this country devoted to the art of interior 
decoration. The subject is a vast one and never were the people 
of this country so much interested in the important question of 
how the home should be beautified as they are at present. The 
decorative art trades were never so busily employed as they are 
at this moment, and the future of such trades is very promising 
indeed. Anything and everything that will lend art or grace to 
our interiors, whether it is a tiger rug from India or a rare 
porcelain from China, or the head of a zebra from Ujiji, or a 
hat rack made from the horns of a Texas steer in Chicago, there 
is money and admiration for all. The trouble with modern dec- 
oration is the fact that the people at large don't read enough 
about decorative art to form a correct taste and are apt to 
purchase things that appeal to the uncultivated fancy rather 
than possess articles of true taste. Hence the need of a journal 
like The Decorator and Furnisher as an educator, creatiug 
a public taste for artistic and appropriate decoration. The 
journal is an established success, and (he demand for it is in- 
creasing rapidly with every issue. The country is only awaken- 
ing to a sense of what beauty in the home environment really 
means, and with this awakening will come a development of 
our journal that will surprise our readers. Let the good work 
prosper. 



THE prevailing fashion of embroidering decorative stuffs with 
metal threads, far from being a new idea in decoration, is 
as old as the art of weaving, Some of the first furniture 
coverings used by the Romans to toss over their sofas or couches 
were embroidered with gold. Mankind has been using tinsel 
threads in his furnishing for centuries. The Moors were adepts 
in decoration, especially in their wools. The early generations 
were fond of fine wools, and we read of the destruction of Troy 
being wrought upon the golden veil of Wiglaf, King of Mercia, 
by the Greeks. Silver tinsel was -utilized, as well as that of 
gold. The designs were usually heraldic, with griffins, birds of 
plumage, fruits and other objects. Where gold was employed in 
the ancient textiles the metal has come down undimmed, and 
even in cloths where baser metals were used for ornament the 
endurance of the metal threads is remarkable. 



THE harmony of colors is one of the most important ques- 
tions of decoration, and it is a singular fact, notwith- 
standing the immense progress that has been made in 
decorative art during the last four hundred years, our knowl- 
edge of the properties of color is still in its infancy, and the subject 
still awaits the author who can clearly and precisely explain what 
the harmony of color means. The subject is one that requires an 
artistic as well as a physical demonstration, and scarcely any 



effort is made in any of the books published on the subject to 
bring it clearly to the understanding of the reader. An im- 
portant fact rarely discussed is that colors are not absolute, but 
that they depend upon the amount of light they reflect, or that 
falls upon them, and a given color will thus change its hue ac- 
cording to the character of the illumination that falls upon it. 
For example, yellow, in the light ot a yellow Bunsen flame, ap- 
pears as red to the eye. In the same light red appears as gray 
and blue as almost black, while the same colors in daylight re- 
sume, of course, their natural hues. Electric light is thought by 
some to have the same properties as sunlight, because the spec- 
troscope proves that it possesses similar elements to sunlight, 
but in point of fact, the electric light contains only a few red 
rays, as is demonstrated by the paleness of the face when seen 
in this light. If the light contains too much of the color of the 
article which it illumines, a curious effect is observed. For ex- 
ample, in painting a country scene by electric light, the green 
country scene will appear gray in daylight, because the electric 
light contains too many green rays. Blue in the articles in a 
room lighted up with electric light becomes gray. Colors are 
seldom pure; they are pure neither in the fluid nor in the solid 
condition. This explains the reason why the mixture of two 
definite colors gives very different tones, according to the dif- 
ference of illumination. Thus, for instance, as is generally sup- 
posed, blue and yellow make a green mixture, but in a certain 
combination of color rays blue and yellow appear almost white. 
The idea that complimentary colors always produce favorable 
results is erroneous, although in the ordinary process of dec- 
oration more or less favorable effects may be secured. 



THE probabilities of fashion in furniture indicate that the 
coming craze will be the Empire style. A century ago this 
remarkable style of furnishing was evolved in France, and 
it affords opportunities in furnishing that are well worth the 
consideration of our leaders in household taste. The style re- 
calls the best traditions of the court of the Empress Josephine. 
It always happens that when Louis Quinze and Louis Seize 
styles have been in vogue for a time they are followed by a de- 
mand for Empire furnishings. As is well known, the revolution 
in France proved a fatal blow to Louis Quinze and Louis Seize 
decorations, which were abandoned as tainted with royalty and 
bad taste. Following the Republican coup d'etat came the 
Republican era, during which a new society arose, enthusiastic 
for anything which recalled the republics of Greece and Italy. 
The leading promoter of these ideas was the painter Louis 
David, who strove to reproduce on canvas the statues of the 
gods and the heroes of Roman history. To be in keeping with 
David's pictures the republic demanded a return to republican 
classicism to suite the tribunes, and the members of the National 
Assembly draped in their togas, as well as young ladies clad in 
transparent tunics, harmonized with furniture that was Athen- 
ian, carved with the bas-reliefs and ornamentations of the 
ancient marbles. Napoleon, to preserve the memory of his com- 
bats in Egypt and Italy, instructed his architects to design the 
decoration of the Imperial residences after the manner of the 
antique forms, and was opposed to anything in the way of dec- 
oration that would revive the memories of the royal times of La 
Pompadour or Marie Antoinette. Then were produced large 
mahogany consoles supported by caryatides and sphinxes in 
bronze. Buffets were designed in which the ebony was relieved 
with ornaments and bas-reliefs in ormolu brass and chased cop- 
per. Richly decorated cabinets, made of rich Spanish mahog- 
any, were relieved with dull sparrow gold gilding, looking like 
highly chased ormolu. The carving was cut with exquisite skill 
and with the crispness that shows the master hand. It would 
not be surprising if the furnishings of a century ago should 
crowd out the present styles. Percier, the leading ornamentalist 
of Napoleon's art circle, very properly appreciates the nature of 
decoration when he says: "Decoration and furniture becomes 
to houses what clothing is to persons. Everything grows old, 
and in a few years is out of fashion and ridiculous. As there is 
nothing so old as an old hat that is only a couple of years 
old, so, in household furnishing, nothing appears so much out 
of style as the style that has only been recently abandoned." 



large extent due to the fact that our modern cities are monu- 
ments of architectural disgrace. The visible deformity of the 
exterior of many buildings is reproduced by a mere flimsy display 
of interior ornament, with which it is degrading to live. Mere 
display is substituted for beauty and good design, and the arts 
of architecture and decoration are simply professions. The 
architect considers that his entire tiaining is limited fo a 
knowledge of the various qualities of stone, brick, mortar, 
metal, wood, slate and cement, together with an idea of the 
size, juxtaposition and proper lighting of rooms; and the pro- 
fession is glutted with candidates who simply possess a knowl- 
edge of the foundation of their business, and are without spe- 
cial artistic qualification, and who take no pride whatever in 
the construction and designing of beautiful and consistently de- 
signed houses. The same lack of noble aim pervades the train- 
ing of our decorators, who cover the lifeless skeleton of brick 
and mortar with a monotony of pretension in the way of orna- 
ment that contains no ideal of beauty, nor even indication of 
appreciative interest. The monotony of sameness in the con- 
struction of dwellings, from which we are at present emerging 
is being replaced by a monotony of pretentiousness, because 
architects and decorators have discovered that stucco mouldings, 
and the thousand and one other tricks of the trade, will com- 
mand more money than if the house were built with the regu- 
larity and tameness of a factory wall. We are simply substi- 
tuting one form of ugliness for the other, still deforming the 
taste of the thoughtless, and the decorator of the hour has be- 
come a juggler in the market place, instead of being an artist 
of the beautiful. 

The professions of decoration and architecture require men 
possessing a keener moral sensitiveness to beauty. Their work 
should kindle an intelligent popular interest in the merit of 
harmony of buildings, whether real or small. The people should 
be taught to have aspirations as noble and tastes as refined as 
those in the ages in which these arts best flourished, and before 
the people can rise to such a spiritual altitude, they must have 
leaders, men who have improved themselves to the utmost in 
the particular art work which they profess, and their work 
must certainly seem partly ideal, whether it is simple or com- 
plex, exquisite or magnificent, massive or elegant. 



r T"*HERE is a natural alliance between the arts of architecture 

I and decoration. Noble buildings require noble decoration 

and vice versa. A great deal of modern decoration, is 

artificial and soulless in character, and this is doubtless to a 



A YOUNG lady called at our offices recently, and inquired if 
we knew of any firm of New York decorators and art fur- 
nishers who would be willing to receive a young lady as 
an apprentice to learn the trade and business of art furnishing 
and decoration. She was quite enthusiastic in the object of her 
search, but we were reluctantly obliged to inform her that we 
did not know of any firm that would be willing to accept her 
with or without a salary. It is the custom with London firms to 
receive young ladies to learn the technicalities of the furnish- 
ing profession as "apprentices, the apprentice remaining from 
three to five years with the firm. We believe that in London, 
owing to the great number of applicants for such positions, one 
hundred pounds premium is required ; for the receiving of a 
pupil of this kind involves a considerable amount of time and 
trouble on the part of the employers if they conscientiously un- 
dertake to educate their pupil in the mysteries and technicali- 
ties of art furnishing. We should like to hear from some of 
our subscribers whether or not they would be willing to receive 
a girl apprentice, who would be prepared to go through all the 
drudgery connected with the business with the hope of learning 
it in all its details. Of course, the applicant must necessarily 
possess a quick eye for color and a sense of artistic proportion. 
She would want to learn all about the various materials used 
for all kinds of artistic work, particularly for wall decoration ; 
she would also require to know the newest designs for wall- 
papers, in foreign as well as home-made fabrics, and would 
have to be familiar with furniture of all kinds and styles, in- 
cluding mantel-pieces, the fitting up of grates with tiles and 
brasses, and to know everything that can be known about 
carpets, curtains and wrought iron work. Then there are the 
outlying subjects of stained glass, art embroidery, etc., etc., 
which will require a vast deal of time and attention, to be 
given to the practical study of such art furnishings. Of course, 
the business is a delightful one to any one who would take an 
interest in it, and, being connected with home ends and pleasures, 
is a natural and appropriate one for a young lady to learn. 
If any of our decorative friends have an opening for such a per- 
son, we should be glad to have them communicate with us. • 



